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The summary of discussion from a 19B0 Baltimore (MD) 
conference on implementing P.L, 94-142, the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act^ in rural ai;:€ias focuses on the problems 
facing special education in rural, remote, and isolated arsas ani 
suggests action for change, work group recommendations are discussed 
for three main topics (sample subtopics in parentheses) : c:ost 
effective service delivery approaches (staff development and 
effective use of personnel^ parental and community involvement, 
community particiption, cost effective communications, cost effec^ttve 
energy and transportation strategies, and cost effective child find 
strategies): personnel retention and recruitment (incentiva 
strategies^ professional and community support, inservice trainiig 
and staff development, and teacher retraining and educational 
options) : and ways to capitalize on positive rural attributes aril 
attitudes (working with parents and children in the rural ::offlmunlty 
and changing public opinion) . (CL) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Education for All Handicapped Children Act is drastically altering 
the complexion of public school programs for mentally retarded and other 
handicapped children. Contrary to the traditional practice of excluding 
severely impaired students from publicly supported educational services, 
Public Law 94-142 requires that aii handicapped students receive a free, 
appropriate public education. 

How well are the principles of this act being implemented in rural areas? 
What are the special problems associated with serving the educational 
needs of randicaoped students in locations that are sometimes 
geographica y isolated? 

It is relati\~;ly easy to visjjalize one of America's great urban areas. Our 
large popula on centers have relatively well-defined borders — to a large 
extent, the p opie within those borders have been counted and classified 
into recogniz:\ble socioeconomic and ethnic groups. And, while the needs 
of these people are not always adequately met, their access to available 
services is ciearly greater than that of their rural peers. 

On the other side of the population coin are the country's more sparsely 
populated regions — borderless areas 30th large and small ranging from 
one end of the nation to the other. To classify these places as '^rural" does 
little to define the needs of the people within them. Detroit, Michigan, and 
San Antonio, Texas, may be as different as night and day, but they have a 
great deal more in common than the Indian lands of Arizona, the "hollers" 
of West Virginia and the farm regions of Kansas. 

In spite of individual differences, there is a tendency to vaguely define 
rural areas as "whatever's left over when the city runs out." Rural areas are 
often hard to reach. Many are even difficult to find. Relatively speaking, few 
people live there. Yet, approximately two-thirds of the nation's public 
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school districts are das- ied as rural, remote c solated - hardly a fair 
description of a "leftover' copulation. More imp- antly, the propori on of 
the country 3 unserved anc underserved handicap-ed children is ma KedIv 
higher in riral settings. 

The neec-. of hanccap Gd children in rura' :-as is a subjec that 
demands ir mediate and :horough attention, -.e traditional pro-iems 
associated v, ith implementing comprehensive special education programs 
are compounded in rurat settings. High non-enr; iiment rates, mounting 
service costs, resistance 0 outside interference, and pressing teacher 
recruitment and retention -roblems are just a few of the issues tha- need 
answers. 

The purpose of the Baltimore Conference was to identify creative 
approaches to dealing with the problenns of special education in rural 
America, and to recommend promising directions for future action pro- 
grams. Conference participants mcluded professionals from the field of 
special education and a broad range of other distiolines. On hand wore 
state special education directors, university and secondary teachers 
researchers, school administrators, communications specialists repre- 
sentatives from health service agencies and representatives from federal 
departments and bureaus concerned with rural education. 

Conferees took part in a series of "brainstorming" work group sessions 
designed to develop strategies in three aspects of rural educational needs- 
cost-effect, ve service delivery approaches, personnel 'etention and recruit- 
ment and methods of capitalizing on positive rural attributes and attitudes 
The purpose of this document is to accurately reflect the problems 
issues and recommendations for future consideration emanating from the 
Baltimore Conference. 
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Trac ;:r:a! iural Problems 

As mentioned, traditional probi-?nn5 of implementing special education 
problems are frequently magnifiec in the rural setting. A brief overview of 
some of :he problems discussed by conference participants includes: 

• The ncn-enroliment rate of school-aged children in rural communities is 
twice tnat found in urban areas. 

• Cost per unit oi specialized services Is significantly higher in rural 
America due to such factors as scarce professional resources, trans- 
portation barriers, etc. 



' Rural scncj' districts are ^equently characterized as ' 
change" an: "suspicious o- outside interference." Tney 
their tracitions and sometimes perceive mandated change 
Public La-; 94-142 — as ih^eats to their ability to contr 
destiny. 

Some loc al c: stricts do not favor expenditures for handicaps i 
feeling :hese mdividuais will not become procucti 
of socie: . 

The com-re ensive human service programs that constiti. . 
to urban sp-iial education systems are severely limited in 

Rural pai-er-5 typically belie-, e that school personnel sre 
know wh : - oest for student;. They are, therefo:'e. inc ^ec 
able to a , fid of service p: vided for thr cniidrefi. wf 
priate or k : 

Most rura^ h-'eas do not have local chapters of parent-orien' 
organizations, such as the Association for Retarded Citi: - 
Associatior for Children With Learning Disabilities. 

Rural schoo! personnel are rrten expected to be ''all r \- 
people." in jontrast to the situation in areas with a greate 
specialists. 

Recruiting and retaining qualified staff to educate handle, pe. 
are major oblems for locai education agencies. 
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As a resu,t of these and other factors, the effective im: emer.ation of 
Public Law 94-142 in rural areas poses a critical challenge : ; the -nerican 
education system. Some of the problems faced today stem rom a ^:ilure to 
recognize the essential differences between rural and urba^ nee::: . Often, 
urban service delivery models have simply been "picked jp an: ropped 
unchanged" into the rural arena. No matter how good these ^grams 
might be. they were never meant to be applied to isolated, sparse! : Settled 
locations with long-standing cultural backgrounds that often ope y con- 
flict with inner city or suburban needs and lifestyles. 

Additionally, what little information that has been available concerning 
rural special ecucation has more often than not focused on a specific 
district or subculture. And, as pointed out eartie., while portions of both 
Alaska and Tennessee sfiare rural characteristics, their problems and 
needs differ drastically. 

The lack of coherent data on rural schools has led to some piece-meal, 
and not always satisfactory, solutions. For some time, both state 
legislatures and professionals in the field of education have tried to solve 

:) 
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ols by making their districts appear to be larger 
-izaticn efforts have reduced the number of one- 
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v change have originated outside the rural com- 
ifom such quarters generally fail to recognize 
■je rnaracteristics of the rural location in ques- 

■rcariing rural service delivery systems and 
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e located in geographical districts incorporating 
lo 50.000 persons. 



Pinning Down tra Problem 

Dr. Doris I. Helcr Director of Murray State University's Center for Innova- 
tion and Develcor-eni in Murray, Kentucky, informed conference par- 
ticipants of the r-- J :s of a recent study by the National Rural Research 
and Personnel Pr-: n ation Project, funded by the Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped ~ r. Helge. project director, noted that the purpose of the 
study was to inve iigate nationally problems in implementing comprehen- 
sive special educ rition programming in rural areas. The project involved 19 
(38%) of the na: on s state education agencies. Using datr. from com- 
prehensive literature reviews, collaboration with other natiorai groups and 
extensive field-test orocesses, the project compiled in-depth profiles of 
rural problems and needs. 

Cultural, geographic, climatic, socioeconomic arrd other inhibiting fac- 
tors were analyzed as they related to implementation of Public Law 94-142. 
All major aspects of the law — Least Restrictive Environment, Due Process 
Procedures. Individual Educational Programs (lEPs) and parental Involve- 
ment — were identified as problematic for rural schools. Three primary 
hindering factors were predominant: teacher retention and recruitment pro- 
blems, attitudinal proDlems and problems based on rural terrain. 

Results of Phase I of this study, reported by Dr. Helge, helped conferees 
further Identify specific educational problems of rural areas. A brief sum- 
mary of the findings of this extensive study follows:* 

• Ninety-four percent of those surveyed indicated that recruiting and 
retaining qualified staff to educate handicapped children were major 
problems for rural local education agencies. Only one state in the north- 
west reported no difficulty in this area of concern. Many sta^e officials 
expressed serious doubts that this problem could be solved without 



• Percentages are based upon data from 18 of the 19 states surveyed. 
i 
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modification of current certification regulations. Social isolation, ex- 
treme weather conditions, inadequate housing and low salaries created 
conditions which made it most difficult to employ special education 
staff m rural schools. Some positions remained unfilled for months — 
others for years. 

Many rural special education staff members who were hired were young 
and inexperienced. Social and cultural isolation reportedly encouraged 
most of these teachers to abandon rural schools as soon as openings 
occurred in more urban settings. Some states estimated an annual 
teacher turnover of 30-50%. witn almost complete turnover every three 
years. Attrition rates such as these had serious ramifications for per- 
sonnel development and program stability. 

Attendant cultural and geographic factors were serious service delivery 
inhibitors as 83% of all states surveyed reported "long distances be- 
tween schools and services" as prominent problems, while PS% re- 
ported "local education agency resistance to change," and 72% re- 
ported "suspicion of outside interference," 

Residents of rural areas clearly value tradition, A general suspicion of 
"innovations" was reported, plus a reluctance to change practices 
without a clear demonstration that change would in fact prove better 
than what existed. "External fcrces'' were perceived as a threat to the 
community. In some states, local districts refused federal funding 
rather than adjusting programs to meet the requirements of Public Law 
94-142 and Section 504 of the 1975 ^Amendments to the 1973 Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act, 

Eight states (44%) reported that language differences among popula- 
tion subcultures hindered implementation of Public Law 94-142. This 
item was checked by six of the seven states surveyed in the northwest, 
and by one in both the southwest and mid-American regions. 

Sixty-seven percent of the school districts reported that cultural differ- 
ences hamper local efforts to fully implement Public Law 94-142. Addi- 
tionally, some cultures concerned did not place the same value on 
education as the majority population. Consequently, it was much more 
difficult for school districts to identify and plan for children in these 
cultures. 

As many handicapped children were able to perform acceptable and pro- 
ductive roles within their subculture without the benefit of special 
education programs, they were not perceived as "handicapped" by the 
members of their particular group. However, as these young people 
were later integrated into larger segments of society, they often faced 
seemingly insurmountable barriers. 
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• Nine state education agencies {50S) repor' ;d that economic class 
differences placed some degree of restriction o:, ^jra! schools' abilities 
to fully implement Public Law 94-142. The predominant factor identified 
-vas economic class differences regarding values placed upon educa- 
ting handicapped students. Some local education agencies did not favor 
expenditures for individuals who they felt would not be productive in 
the long run. In addition, some economically deprived parents of handi- 
capped youngsters felt they had more immediate concerns than the 
education of iheir children. 

• Marginal roads were reported by 44^o of those reporting as causing 
serious problems inhibiting the provision of full educational services 
to handicapped children. In many instances, this factor directly affected 
Itinerant staff more than the children therinselves. 

• Sixty-one percent of all state education agencies reported that moun- 
tainous areas and icy, muddy roads negatively affected fNi! service 
delivery. This problem resulted in high costs per unit of service, dis- 
ruDtion of continuity and long delays in providing assessment and 
evaluation procedures. 

• Fourteen states (79'o) reported that long distances between rural 
schools and special education services was a critical factor in imple- 
menting the principles of Public Law 94-142. The problem was often 
compounded in schools with insufficient numbers of handicapped 
children to financially justify employing full-time special education 
staff or consultants. 

• Ten state education agencies (55%) reported that low tax bases had 
some impact on the ability of rural districts to deliver full services. 

• Six areas (33%) named migrant employment as an inhibiting factor 
in the rural school's ability to deliver full services. There is considerable 
difficulty in tracing migrant children from site to site. Program continuity 
is a serious problem. 

The most frequently riienticned additional areas of difficulty were im- 
plementation of Least Restrictive Environment concepts, Individual Educa- 
tion Program development, and ensuring parental involvement and pro- 
cedural safeguards. 

Historically, it has been typical for rural schools to serve mildly 
handicapped children m regular classrooms. This practice was largely due 
to a lack of consiste: .tinerant and resource help. However, programs for 
moderately and severely handicapped children were not commonly found 
in rural schools. The traditional pattern has been to place such students in 
state or regional facilities. Inadequate local services have been a major 
stumbling block in efforts to return institutionalized children to their local 
communities. 
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Implementing Change 



Dr. Doris Helge discussed methods of implementing change. She noted 
that the key to success in meeting the needs of rural special education 
students Is an understanding of the importance of individualized 
strategies. 

The concept of individualization applies to a broad number of variables: 
Size, funding fcmulae and geographic terrain, are just a few. Jne com- 
munity or district may be tiie same size as another, yet differ markedly. For 
instance, if a mountain separates parts of a district, this factor alone 
greatly affects the ability of itinerant personnel to serve the needs of handi- 
capped children. 

While the National Riiral Research and Personnel Preparation Project 
asked those surveyed for problems, it also sought answers. Why did one 
strategy work well in a particular area and not ir, another? Answers from 
this survey have helped estaDlish a computerized Management Information 
System designed to assist rural education personnel. When the Project 
receives requests for information, characteristics ot the requesting area 
are matched through a data bank with service delivery recommendations 
based on data gathered from an area with similar geographic, attitudinal, 
educational and other attributes. The Project also issues rural strategy 
abstracts based on comprehensive literature reviews and maintains a 
National Rural Personnel Needs Data Bank. A National Rural School 
Newsletter is also disseminated to over 12,000 rural schools and other 
interested parties. 



Dr. James Siantz of the Office of Special Education — formerly the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) traced the course of 
federal participation in dealing with special education needs in rural 
America, and told conference participants of opportunities for future help 
in this area. 

"When the Bureau began its program of aiding special education," said 
Dr. Siantz, "a great deal of funding went to university programs for training 
teachers in this field. At the time, there was a basic need for a great many 
special education teachers across the country. We needed doctoral people 
to go out into the field and start new programs, and we needed to start 
undergraduate teachers on their educational careers . . . 

In the mid-seventies, Dr. Siantz explained, there was a shift toward 
gra'nts to provide more support personnel and the funding of special pro- 
jects. Many smaller colleges and universities began to receive additional 
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help. These institutions were placing their graduates in close proximity to 
their locations. In such schools, most of the students came from within 
seventy-five miles of the facility they were attending, and found career 
opportunities in the same area upon graduation. BEH also participated in 
more specialized projects involving the inservice area, and began funding 
rural training projects. Many of these projects concerned training aids 
such ai! consulting teacher models, and computer-assisted instruction pro- 
jects utilizing mobile vans. 

After .-a 1979 Task Force on Rural Special Education. BEH initiated more 
than one hundred grants relating to rural needs. "Rural Roundtable" con- 
ferences were scheduled, and recommendations for future action evolved 
fron^ these meetings. The White House launched a new "Initiative for Rural 
America" in which many government agencies participated. Included in 
this program were representatives from Energy, Agriculture and Labor, As a 
result of the White House program, individual agencies were charged with 
developing specific plans of action for impacting change in rural America. 

Dr. Siantz encouraged conferees to submit their suggestions for pro- 
grams that would further efforts in rural communities. "You are the people 
who are out there doing the job — let us hear from you - there's a fair 
chance we can work with you. and I welcome your recommendations for 
fulfilling rural training needs . . . ." 
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WORK GROUP RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR ACTION 

I. Cost-Effective Service Delivery Approaches 

Due to a number of variables, including geographic obstacles, the cost 
of special education programs in rural areas is disproportionately high in 
relation to urban settings. In the worl< group session on this topic, con- 
ference participants attempted to identify innovative strategies for deliver- 
ing needed services to mentally retarded and other handicapped students 
in a cost-efficient manner. Conferees also dealt with approaches for 
meeting some of the l<ey provisions of Public Law 94-142, such as im- 
plementation of the Least Restrictive Environment concept, Individual 
Education Program development and ensuring parental involvement. 

Staff Development and 
Effective Use of Personnel 

Participants felt that one of the l<eys to cost-effective 3ervice delivery in 
rural areas was maximizing the use of available personnel. Such a strategy 
is almost a necessity in many small communities and districts, where a few 
v^ell^rained special education professionals (or perhaps one such person) 
are responsible for teaching, training, community relations, parental in- 
volvement and various other needs. The "ripple effect" was discussed as a 
method of spreading sl<ills: One well-trained person trains another, and 
that person in turn trains a third party, etc. Trainees can include regular 
education teachers, paraprofessionals and members of the community 
itself. Parents should certainly be included in this latter group. High school 

15 
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students with educational career goals can be trained and utilized as 
teacher aides. Additionally, training wouid include the sharing of 
knowledge and experience between special education professionals. 

Cost-effective service delivery quite naturally entails utilizing "on-hand" 
programs and personnel. Many members of the school team who could be 
utilized are frequently ignored. Bus c rivers, cafeteria employees, 
secretaries and other direct contact people can be trained to understand 
the educational needs of handicapped children. One cost-effective 
strategy already in use is the developmen* of first aid training classes for 
all staff members. Red Cross instructors acquaint personnel with both the 
needs of handicapped children and the steps to take if and when medical 
problems arise. 

Effective staff development is clearly linked to cost-effective service and 
the implementation of a Least Restrictive Environment. Conference 
participants expressed concern that lack of such development, and the 
resulting scarcity of skilled personnel, would set the stage for continuation 
of more traditional — and more restrictive — educational processes. 
Recommendations for meeting staff development needs included the use 
of television for inservice training. Large groups of people can be reached 
through this medium, at a relatively low cost per person. This method is 
particularly well suited to the needs of rural areas, as viewers can avoid the 
time and expense of traveling to distant locations for training. In many 
cases, people in mountainous terrain or other isolated areas find it nearly 
impossible to attend inservice training sessions. 

Field-based training is an effective means of increasing understanding 
of rural education needs. Bringing university people to the school system 
to train personnel, rather than asking teachers to come to the university, 
enhances staff morale and increases their teaching skills where they work. 
Additionally, this training method helps university personnel keep up to 
date on field activities, and enables them to present a more realistic pic- 
ture of rural needs to their students on campus. 

The consultant training model was designed specifically for staff 
development. This method utilizes the "ripple effect." Every teacher who 
has worked with a consulting teacher shares his or her knowledge with a 
colleague in the field. This process can also be used with itinerant 
teachers, who are already in the field in a traveling capacity, and regularly 
come into contact with teachers in different communities. 

Other cost-effective solutions include consolidation of teaching loca- 
tions. For example, children from several districts or areas can be brought 
to a central location to take part in educational programs presented by 
teacher specialists. 

A proven support strategy is the use of mobile vans to provide library 
materials, audiovisual equipment and other teaching aids for teachers in 
rural areas. 

lb 
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One suggestion emanati ; from a conference work group session con- 
cerned a time purchase ihod of utilizing regular classroom teachers. 
Under this plan, the schor would "buy" one of the teacher's periods per 
day, and utilize that per 1 to integrate exceptional children into the 
classroom. Children rang: ; from r oderately retarded to gifted might be 
included in such a'progra 

For example, a math h.'acher would devote one period per day to a 
special education class. Part of the lunding set aside for speciaiized sup- 
port services would bo paid to the teacher, and part would be set aside for 
an inservice training program that would allow that teacher to proceed 
toward a special education certification. Thus, regular classroom teachers 
could help handicapped students, and further their own professional 
careers. After perhaps three years of such a program, maintenance costs 
for special education needs might be significantly reduced, as par- 
ticipating regular educators became dually certified in both their original 
area of expertise and in special education. 



Parental and Community 
Involvement 

An understanding of parental feelings is an essential first step toward 
gaining their cooperation and involvement. Teachers and other profes- 
sionals in the field of special education must realize that parents undergo a 
broad spectrum of emotions when they learn that their child may be placed 
in special classes. There is an initial tendency to refuse to believe their 
child is handicapped. Often, they feel anger and resentment toward the 
person who first discusses the matter with them. Special education staff 
members can aid both the parents and the child by helping parents learn to 
cope with the reality of handicapping conditions, and gain an awareness of 
the availability — and benefits — of special education services. Conferees 
a'so felt there was a great need for the establishment and continuance of 
full educational programs designed to acquaint parents with their rights 
regarding Public Law 94-142. 

First, however, special education personnel must gain parental trust — 
not always an easy task in the rural community. As mentioned earlier in 
studies compiled through the National Rural Research and Personnel 
Preparation Project, there is sometimes an inherent distrust of outsiders 
and new ideas in rural areas. Staff members must break down these bar- 
riers by becoming ^'insiders" rather than outsiders — by proving that they 
themselves want to be considered as members of the community. From the 
beginning, special education personnel must utilize strategies for parental 
involvement that offer opportur ities for mutual trust. Too often, parents in 
both rural and urban environments tend to view teachers and school ad- 
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ministrators as adversaries, not part^rrs. Conferees felt that one method 
of overcoming parental distrust, ' j easing the "adversarial" role of 
school personnel, was to schedule eetings on ''neutral" ground, rather 
than in an academic setting. These meetings should be held at times that 
are conducive to parent involvemf * 

One work group session sugges .n concerned the possibility of asking 
local area employers to allow p^ -nts to attend such meetings as lEP 
development sessions durmg norr tl work hours. A public relations cam- 
paign was suggested which woulc :oncentrate on the role of industry and 
the private sector in recognizing the importance of parental involvement in 
the educational process of their children. 

Several methods might be utilized to foster parental involvement in 
developing Individual Education Programs for their handicapped children. 
In light of the geographic distances that frequently separate parents and 
teachers, a telephone conference could save both time and money. In 
areas with a high isolation factor, it might even be economically practical 
to buy telephone service for those parents who do not have access to such 
conveniences. 

Television and radio present opportunities for extremely cost-effective 
strategies regarding involvement. Local area radio programs dealing with 
parental rights and responsibilities under Public Law 94-142 would reach a 
large rural audience. Messages coupled with highly popular programs 
would further assure wide dissemination. Such programs could include 
weather reports, farm news, grain reports, church news, community news, 
agricultural shows and bulletins regarding migrant workers. Syndicated 
programs and forums, as well as syndicated newspaper columns, could be 
geared to provide information on the rights of parents and students. Ques- 
tion and answer capabilities should be an integral part of such media 
presentations. Additionally, radio and TV public service spots on pertinent 
subjects should be provided for distribution to stations serving rural areas. 

It was recommended that special education budgets be structured to 
allow the purchase of aewspaper advertising space and the production of 
posters and brochures for distribution to post offices, feed and grain 
stores, migrant worker centers, factories, fishing boat ports and other 
areas recognized as community gathering places tied in with the local 
economy. Agricultural extension services could also be utilized to 
disseminate information on Public Law 94-142. 

Participants suggested the formation of media lending libraries in rural 
communities. Filmstrips, projectors and cassettes would be on hand for 
use by parents. These materials would contain information on Public Law 
94-142 and other relevant data. 

Public relations campaigns conduc'ted b\ the Office of Special Educa- 
tion, state and local education agencies a-^d other organizations, could 
help acquaint parents with information on ^jblic Law 94-142. 
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Establishing Community 
Participation 

Gaining the confidence of the local area '*power structure" is essential 
to establishing community involvement in the special education needs of 
handicapped children. Generally, community leaders play a large part in 
both forming and reflecting the attitudes of their respective areas. They 
know the needs of their communities, their values and their standards. The 
special education teacher must fully utilize his or her talents as an 
organizer, public relations expert and practical psychologist. Human rela- 
tions skills are absolutely essential. Who really runs the community? How 
do these persons feel about special education? How are handicapped 
children viewed within the community? Is community pride and spirit high, 
or low? Special education personnel must make every effort to answer 
these questions. There can be little progress in the rural community 
without a clear sense of purpose and direction. Getting off on the wrong 
foot may well delay implementation of Public Law 94-142 indefinitely. Good 
human skills are highly cost-effective . . . 

There are a number of individuals and organizations within the rural com- 
munity who can help create positive attitudes toward special education. 
Social clubs are extremely important to local area residents. Often, such 
groups comprise nearly the entire social structure of the community. 
Church groups, in most areas, are essential contacts. 

Staff personnel should definitely take advantage of those persons who' 
have already established relationships in the community. Among those 
who would very likely be helpful are public health personnel, Sunday 
school teachers, ministers, physicians and agricultural specialists. 

Cost-Effective Communications 

Conferees viewed educational communication facilities as highly cost- 
effective in acquainting rural communities with special education needs. A 
few of the strategies mentioned concerned access to educational program- 
ming through communications satellites, closed circuit TV, cable TV, 
regular channel TV, cassette tapes and Citizen Band (CB) radio. CB radio 
has been used most effectively in rural areas. The low cost of this equip- 
ment means that nearly every small community can afford to form at least 
a minimal communications network. CB radios open the door to a number 
of possibilities. For example, in isolated mountainous school districts, 
parents and teachers can gain help or advice from outside areas on a par- 
ticular problem, then follow through on that advice at home and in the 
classroom. The CB ''network" is also cost-effective in warning itinerant 
special education personnel of changes in schedule. If a child was 
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scheduled to be tested and failed to show up at a particular point, a CB 
message could save personnel perhaps a hundred-nnile drive. 

Participants felt there was a pressing need for the development of a com- 
prehensive national telecommunications system, incorporating multi- 
media technology. They noted that some of the basic requirements of such 
a sysiem would include a multi-service "privacy protected" telecommuni- 
cations system. 



Cost-Effective Energy and 
Transportation Strategies 

Conferees pointed out that the "time and distance" factors common to 
so many rural areas called for sound energy and transportation practices. It 
was suggested that consideration be given to changing school boundaries 
if a comprehensive needs assessrTient study warranted such steps. 
Reapportioning districts might bring students and facilities closer together 
and make it easier for itinerant personnel to better serve handicapped 
children. 

Parental to-and-from work routes should also be examined as possible 
transportation resources for both children and itinerant special education 
personnel. It was also suggested that communities consider contacting 
the U.S. Department of Transportation, which has allocated funds for van 
pooling in rural areas. 

Longer school days and shorter work weeks could serve as cost-effective 
strategies relating to both energy and transportation needs. However, par- 
ticipants noted that what might be cost-effective in one area might not be 
in another. The number of pupils involved is important in these considera- 
tions, due to a divergence of geographic and isolation factors across the 
country. In certain areas of Texas, for instance, a district serving three 
thousand children is considered cost-effective. In some Wyoming and 
Montana districts, there are often only ten children in one school. In such a 
district, ten students may well be the maximum number for cost-effective 
service. 

Another strategy mentioned was changing the school calendar to save 
energy and transportation costs. For example, schools could close in cer- 
tain areas during the worst months of winter. Students could be served dur- 
ing this time by televised instruction sessions. This strategy has already 
been utilized on a ''crisis" basis — conferees felt It would be advantageous 
to institute this type of plan in advance. 

Cooperative busing and the elimination of some bus routes, teacher car 
pooling, staggered school days, insulation of old educational facilities and 
the use of diesel engines in areas where this fuel is in good supply were 
other suggestions. 

C [J 
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^ural communities near airports should look into the possibility of utiliz- 
)cal pilots Ic transport itinerant personnel and to take children to and 
service delivery areas. Many of these private pilots need to log tlight 
to maintain rheir flying status. Some could be persuaded to gain their 
■ aiding the educational needs of handicapped children, 
ally, It was noted that "nearly every experience can be turned 
iC] opportunity." Thus, long bus rides to and from schoo' cou 
. io learn about local area history, geography and wilHIife. 



Cost-Effective 
"Child Find" 
Strategies 

The extensive, time-consuming nature of "child find" programs is com- 
pounded in rural areas by the factors of geographic isolation or sparse 
populations — plus the reluctance on the part of some communities to 
identify handicapped children. Conference participants felt this was an 
important issue, and suggested a number of strategies for use in rural com- 
munities. 

Hiring of neighborhood paraprofessionals for "child find" tasks has 
been a successful strateciv in some rural areas. This program is beneficial 
in two ways. Personnel selected are "model" parents themselves, and thus 
^erned about the needs of handicapped children. In addition, they 
: : ''ve in the community and have common cultural backgrounds with 
f n- ;nbors. Such personnel are trained to teach "readiness SKills" to 
rlre-i m their own homes. Later, paraprofessionals team with profes- 
nals to develop prescriptive programs for the children concerned. They 
also work with parents, daycare center staff and parent substitutes such as 
: .-ibysitters rind relatives. 

Several areas have ir-stituted successful ""chiid find" strategies. A few 
irvjiude: 

• A Utah program produced a publication titled 37,001 Reasons to Read 
This Document. The title referred to the number of handicapped children 
identif ed in that sta'e. and proved useful in familiarizing citizens with 
pressing progra . ne-ds. 

• In Mau-e. representatives from several agencies are present at kinder- 
garten screening sessions. These sessions are major '^child find" 
vehicles in that state. 

• Wei I -baby clinic s are "chil 1 find" mechanisms in Maryland. Early screen- 
ing and periodi ' foMovv-uL sessions are carried out by the health depart- 
ments in Vermont. 

2 1 
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«' A door-tO'door census is hoi[)ful in finding handicapped children. Such a 
census can be combined with an official community census or operated 
separately. 

• Town cierks. postmasters, meter readers and telephone personnel 
just a low of the people who can help identify handicapped chile :'n. 
Anyone wr-o goes in rural homes, or has regular and usted coiKacl 
with these nome^. is a usefu! resource person, 

""Child fif innc^ncements in utility bills have prove iielpfui. 

• Toll free r rubers. TV and radio spots, church bulletir and newspaper 
stories ca be utilized in "child find" programs. 



Many cooperatives have carried out successful "child rind" efforts. 
Local education agency (LEA) cooperatives have pooled iheir resources on 
a voluntary basis to nelp solve problems such as long distances between 
clients and services. Sometimes sub-cooperatives are formed within the 
larger groups to meet divergent needs peculiar to a particular area. For ex- 
ample, a residential center might become a sub-coope'-ative within a local 
education agency. Health deparlments can be utilized by cooperatives to 
provide handicappeo children v/ith interdisciplinary service^. 

Many current lawsuits concerning "child find" efforts reflect a number of 
different viewpoints. Some involve parents who refuse to refer their 
children or give permission for testing. Others entail school 
superintendents who are reluctant :o "find" handicapped children because 
they feel services for these children will create additional expenses. 

Conferees urged special educv: : on professionals to be both "thoughtful 
and aggressive" concerning legal action related to "child find" p ograms 
— thoughtful in the sense that other a\ ,ues should be explored first, and 
aggressive when it is determined that - other path is possible. 

Certainly a community's value syste :i has a great deal to do with the 
success or failure of "child find" efforts. While some rural communities 
become involved and cooperalive. others take the attitude embodied in 
such statements as "What are you bothering with these children for?" To a 
large degree, the success or faiiure of a particular program depends upon 
the groundwork established by special education professionals and ad- 
vocates prior to "child find" efforts. Good community contact, the 
establishment of mutual trust and a sound public information program con- 
cerning the rights and responsibilities of both service providers and service 
recipients are essential to accomplishing worthwhile goals. 
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Diagnostic Costs 



Participants noted that high diagnostic costs are causing extensive 
delays in completing evaluations. Such barriers, In turn, cause delays in 
placement. 

Even with community cooperc :ion, child assessment is a costi^, time- 
consuming effort. Sonie states .ave found thai hiring a ps^^ choiugist to 
undertake assessments for all c stricts is a more cost-efficiunt measure 
than hiring such persons on "off and on" consultation basis. A 
psychologist retained on an oveicJl project contract can follow through on 
the educational program after assessments are completed. 

Conferees felt that cost-effective measures in the area of testing might 
include greater efforts to assess testing needs, the establishment of 
cooperative testing among districts and Interagency cooperative 
agreements. 



Individualized Education Programs 

Conferees felt that lEPs shou i be planned on a life-long basis and 
should link special education anc /ocational education needs. It was also 
noted that a major consideration n formulating lEPs is the cost to local 
education agencies. Cost-effective measures in this area are directly 
related to the proficiency of those perso:is v^/riting lEPs. Properly trained in- 
service personnel should be utilized in this task, to assure that funds are 
committed realistically. To further assure the preparation of cost-effective 
lEPs, the reduction of duplicated efforts and the facilitation of centralized 
planning procedures, agencies concerned with the implementation of 'EPs 
might consider joint efforts that wou'd commit a portion of their tim^ and 
personnel toward a common goal. 

It was also suggested that there is a great need for lEPs designed for in- 
dividual teachers. Personnel at the jniversity level should begin writing 
lEPs for individuals participating in both preservice and inservice 
activities. Hopefully, such lEPs wouid lead to appropriate degrees, or the 
attainment of other professional goais. 



Management Information Systems 

Management information systems have successfully served a number of 
rural areas In a cost-efficient manner. These systems can be operated on 
either a ''hand sorted" or heavily computerized basis — depending upon 
the individual district's resources and needs. Data banks — or files — in 
this type of system include all resources available to the school, including 
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facilities, materials, media, personnel skills, etc. The system keeps an up- 
to-date listing of resource personnel such as retired certified teachers and 
other individuals capable of performing substitute duties. Wherever possi- 
ble parents, volunteers and other possible participants should be included 
in the data bank. A broad cross reference of area residents will enable 
special education personnel to locate people not ordinarily considered as 
resources. For example, mildly handicapped, severely handicapped and 
non-handicapped children could all benefit from career familiarization ex- 
periences which relate school work with the real world around them. A 
lobsterman, farmer or industrial worker from the community could show 
students what he does for a living and explain how subjects such as 
arithmetic are used on the job. These persons might bring the tools of their 
trade to class and help train students in jobs common to the area. 

Early Intervention 

Conference participants felt that rural communities should consider 
early intervention procedures with handicapped and high risk infants and 
young children as a high priority, cost-effective strategy. Initial high cost 
items such as media usage, telecommunications technology, personnel 
selection and training pay for themselves in the long run by influencing a 
large number of people at a relatively low cost per individual. 
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WORK GROUP RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR ACTION 



II. Personnel Retention and Recruitmerit 

Difficulties in recruiting and retaining qualified staff and providing 
appropriate inservice training on a continuing basis are among the 
greatest barriers to ensuring full, appropriate services to handicapped rurai 
students. In this work group session, conference participants focused on 
creative approaches to dealing with these problems. They considered such 
issues as coping with "staff burnout," techniques for reducing stress and 
effective use of inservice training. In addition to the problems of special 
education teachers, they studied strategies for recruiting, retaining and 
training support staff and regular classroom teachers who will become in- 
volved with handicapped students. 

As mentioned earlier, 94% of the states surveyed by the National Rural 
Research and Personnel Preparation Project reported problems in 
recruiting and retainL g special education personnel in rural areas. Clearly, 
a figure such as this points to a problem that could have a devastating 
effect on the educational needs of handicapped children. 

What are the basic problem areas in the recruitment and retention of 
such personnel? Conference participants pointed to several major factors, 
including isolation, cultural differences leading to feelings of detachment, 
social deprivation, lack of local support, poor housing, poor pay and the 
need for extensive travel. These and other factors lead to stress, an in- 
creased lack of self-confidence and ultimate "teacher burnout." 
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Effective Strategies 



Some educational agencies have created strategies that recognize staff 
retention problems and attempt to deal with them before new personnel 
become involved in rural assignments. They inform teachers that when 
they are hired they will only be expected to work at their post two years. 
They will then be transfered out of the rural area for a year, and, if they 
choose, they may return to a rural assignment after that period. Such 
arrangements, of course, require cooperation between rural and urban 
school districts. 

A very effective program includes "down to earth" dialogue between 
school district personnel and prospective teachers, focusing on the 
prospect's ability to adapt to a new cultural environment. '"Can you identify 
with local values? What's important to you socially, culturally, personally? 
How much are you wil'^ng to change, or at least accept? We are asking you 
to come into a very traditional rural community. Are you willing to learn, 
from us, why we value those traditions? Are you willing to withhold your 
judgment until you have had time to learn what needs to be changed, and 
what doesn't?" 

Some of the more remote districts in the country have also included 
topics in these sessions relating to self-sufficiency — questions designed 
to test a prospective teacher's ''burnout potential." "What are your hob- 
bies? Do you like to read? Can you entertain yourself over long periods of 
social isolation?" These questions have real meaning for persons bound 
for such places as Alaska, with its '?eason of short days, long nights and 
blizzard conditions. Certainly, it is far beitcr — and more cost effective — 
for prospects to understand what lies before them, and decide whether or 
not rural life is for them. Quite frequently this process helps discover peo- 
ple who view conditions in such areas as positive employment factors very 
much in line with their lifestyles. Matching interests with employment 
opportunities should be a key factor in recruiting special education person- 
nel. Obviously, people who spend their free time backpacking or studying 
nature will be happier in a rural area than a person who has no interest 
whatever in the "great outdoors." 

Some areas have successfully used "pairing" techniques to help 
newcomers adjust to rural communities. "Oldtimers" in the area are paired 
with personnel new to the community — it is their job to show their charge 
some of the history, tradition and culture of the community — to 
underscore the positive aspects of a different lifestyle and give the 
newcomer a "shortcut to understanding." 

This is a most valuable technique in a rural area where newcomers are 
not accepted until they have been in the community at least two or three 
years. An additional advantage to teaming with a person who has lived in 
the area for perhaps twenty years is that the newcomer feels he or she is on 
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a peer level with at least one person in the community. This is an oppor- 
tunity for immediate social interaction. And, at the same time, residents 
will begin to feel the newcomer is less alien because "one of their own" 
has taken him in. 

An extremely effective supportive technique for rural personnel is the 
stress reduction workshop. Inherent in a good stress reduction program is 
a master plan designed to thoroughly assess the nature and cause of an in- 
dividual's problem. What are the particular stress factors Involved? What 
causes them? What is functional about these stresses, and what is 
dysfunctio-ial? What attitudes, outlooks and conditions must be changed 
TO relieve :his stress? The program then concentrates on a series of exer- 
cises ranging from venting, physical activity, making plans for individual 
stress reduction measures and increased social opportunities — plus 
other actions designed to alleviate thi? problem. 

Stress reduction workshops and other techniques for retaining person- 
nel try to help people clarify their individual problems. The nature of 
teaching in a rural area often twists positive aspects of the community into 
negatives for the person concerned. Teachers know everyone in the com- 
munity — and everyone knows them. There is no anonymity. A person is a 
teacher in school, a teacher at the grocery store — a teacher twenty-four 
nours a day. A teacher is expected to "dress and act like a teacher.'"' 

The positive side of this coin is that professional .ecognition also brings 
community respect. When a teacher brings about positive change in the 
school system, and helps both parents and their children, he brings about 
behavioral and attiti;dinal change in the community. In other words, 
through his actions, and his continued presence, he changes the way he Is 
perceived. 



incentive Strategies 

Conferees suggested a broad range of incentives designed to increase 
teacher satisfaction in rural areas and help alleviate long-term stress situa- 
tions. Among topics discussed were leave with pay and longer holidays. 
Loans and benefits might be offered to special education students in train- 
ing, with the stipulation that they would agree to a certain period of 
employment in a rural area. 

Local education agencies might take a new look at a discretionary leave 
plan which substitutes discretionary days for sick days and gives the 
teacher a better feeling of control over how that time is spent. An Improved 
sabbatical plan for teachers in rural areas was also discussed. And, con- 
ferees noted that assigr.ing husband and wife teams to rural areas would 
help reduce both sociological and psychological stress. 
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Incremental incentives might include contractual provisions for greater 
pay increases for longer periods of service. Subsidized interest rates would 
enable special education personnel to more easily purchase a home in the 
community, and thus gain a greater sense of belonging — in their eyes and 
in the eyes of the community itself. State and local education agencies 
might take a closer look at proven industry incentive programs designed to 
pjace and retain personnel in rural areas. 



Professional and Community Support 

How can teachers gain the support they need from their peers in both the 
community and the teaching profession? One successful model uses video 
tapes to expose teachers to positive role models. After viewing such 
presentations, and discussing their own problems and needs, many 
teachers have been able to return to classrooms where they formerly felt in- 
secure. Such experiences serve to reinforce an individual's self-confidence 
and encourage him to take on additional educational and community 
tasks. 

Clearly, the way a teacher feels about his or her job performance has a 
great deal of impact on that person's self-confidence and degree of career 
satisfaction. Such techniques as teacher informational hot lines, technical 
assistance from universities, teacher exchange programs, inservice train- 
ing and staff development plans, and the coordination of university and 
secondary school activities and training lend a great deal of support to the 
rural special education teacher. 

Teacher exchange programs have proven effective in reducing stress 
and increasing professional knowledge. Special education teachers who 
work In the regular classroom a part of the day gain relief from their regular 
duties, learn to work in another field and return to their old jobs refreshed. 

Teacher exchange on a more prolonged basis has also proven effective. 
In this model, a teacher works perhaps a semester, or a year, in the regular 
classroom setting before returning to his or her special field. 

Another •'relief from routine" procedure is the technique of providing 
cyclical experiences within a person's job structure. For instance, special 
education teachers who work with one of the school's clubs or athletic 
teams are stimulated by participation in a new activity and gain the feeling 
that they are a real part of the overall school environment. 

This latter point was viewed by conferees as a vital factor in retaining 
personnel in rural areas. Often the special education teacher feels he or 
she is an outsider, even within the school system itself. School 
administrators can help alleviate this situation by involving the teacher in 
school activities, faculty planning sessions and other aspects of the 
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educational environment. Like everyone else, teachers need a sense of per- 
sonal importance — they need to know they are valued, recognized 
members of the team. 

Teachers who work outside their regular jobs as professional members 
of special service groups aid the community and enhance their feelir^gs of 
self-worth. For example, a special education teacher would be a valuable 
member of a team comprising educational, legal and medical personnel 
working toward the implementation of various aspects of Public Law 
94-142. 

Special education teachers need to know they are a part of the school 
environment. As one teacher participant stated: "A lot of us in this field are 
concerned solely with output — we'd like the chance to contribute a little 
input!" 

Everyone likes to be asked for their opinion. Even if a person's advice 
may not always be followed, the fact that it was considered is significant to 
that individual. Conferees discussed a number of strategies for including 
staff personnel in planning, determining inservice goals, staff development 
and student evaluative activities. It was suggested that funding be sought 
for planning grants that utilized teachers' opinions on specific issues 
relating to teachers' needs. These opinions would then be considered ir 
the overall planning of future developments. 

Inservice Training and Staff Development 

Conferees felt that special education inservice training models should 
be more responsive to rural teacher needs. They noted that such models 
should be closely integrated with university preservice models that would 
both reinforce — and anticipate ~ field experience. Participants sug- 
gested that those university and inservice models that have proven effec- 
tive be widely disseminated. 

Inservice training emphasizing community human relations skills would 
prove most valuable to staff members in rural areas. Such models would in- 
clude identification of problem areas and sound techniques for solving 
those problems. 

Inservice and staff development programs should be carried out on a 
continuous, progressive basis. Programs should include regular follow-up 
procedures such as formal and informal task assignments which apply 
knowledge gained through training. These assignments might range from 
problem solving tasks to participation in discussion groups. 

Participants felt it was most important to coordinate university and field 
activities. Such contact enhances faculty development in both university 
and on-the-job settings, provides expertise to rural teachers and furnishes 
university faculty members and their preservice students with valuable 
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first-hand experience. Universities that have "taken their faculties into the 
field" and designed courses based on local teacher needs have found their 
efforts well worthwhile. 

As a general rule, ten percent of a rural area's teachers, administrators 
and school board personnel can be termed as "go getters" — enthusiastic, 
ambitious people v^;ho will grow and progress on their own. without outside 
stimulation. Many of these people will eventually move on to other posi- 
tions, but they will "make things happen" while they are there. Approx- 
imately eighty percent of a school's personnel will ''go with the system." 
They will neither help, nor hinder. 

It is the final ten percent that present significant barriers to progress. If 
these persons cannot be convinced to become positively involved, some 
experienced teachers suggest that it is far wiser to spend less time trying 
to convert them and more time making sure they don't keep others from 
taking an interest in special education needs. 

Conferees stressed the importance of providing workshops or other 
arenas designed to increase understanding between teachers, parents, 
students and members of the community. The more local citizens become 
involved with the educational system, the more contact they have with 
teachers within that system. Familiarity leads to understanding 
understanding leads to support . . . and support leads to teacher self- 
confidence and a greater chance of extended tenure within the system. 

Teacher Retraining and 
Educational Options 

Conference participants felt there was a need for a concentrated effort 
at the national level to retrain regular teachers in the skills they need to 
teach — and understand — handicapped children. Such programs should 
entail changes in the design of preservice curricula, and should include a 
wide range of other educational options such as campus extension 
courses, teacher-defined courses and inservice training. 

Recruiting Personnel 
for Rural Areas 

Many rural school districts are in desperate need of teachers. Others, 
however, have learned to turn so-called negatives into positives to attract 
the "cream of the crop" from working professionals and new graduates. 
Some districts have contacted universities with requests for "your top 
three graduates in speech therapy." They have made it clear that they will 
take nothing but the best. Applicants are flattered by such attention and 
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feel that school officials who would go to such lengths to get them will very 
likely support them in their jobs. Districts that have tried such tactics have 
gotten good, reliable people to come to their areas to work. 

Other districts have stressed the competitive approach on a broader 
basis. One advertises in New York papers for personnel, emphasizing the 
fact that they are very selective and that they will not allow a teacher to 
stay in the job more than two years. They state that they have ten students 
in their school and that these students will attend classes together 
throughout their educational years. Therefore, the administration feels that 
imposing a two-year maximum tenure on teachers will help gain one of the 
district's major objectives: the introduction of cultural diversity into the 
classroom. The advertisement also stresses rural area advantages such as 
no pollution and no traffic problems. The position, they say, is a golden op- 
portunity to gain a unique experience — the taste of a new lifestyle. This 
particular ten-student district gets ten thousand applications for positions 
— while others scramble for whatever personnel they can get! 

Many rural districts have turned isolation into a positive factor, by em- 
phasizing the very features that some persons view as undesirable. Con- 
ferees noted the obvious merits of such **Peace Corps" models and sug- 
gested increased study of methods that would attract personnel through 
this approach. It was also suggested that this model be studied in relation 
to the "teacher corps" model. They noted that some updating is called for 
within the current teacher corps model — teacher availability has changed 
considerably, and the former goals of this model should be studied in light 
of current needs. 

Some people are attracted to rural areas by the lure of new experience 
and the chance to live in natural surroundings. Still, participants felt that 
rural districts should also concentrate on attracting people who are 
already familiar with the community. It was suggested that beginning 
special education teachers with local or area backgrounds might be con- 
vinced to stay in rural districts if they were offered financial incentives and 
good inservice programs. To further serve the area's needs, administrators 
might consider "open door" policies in relation to such inservice pro- 
grams, so that teachers from surrounding counties could take advantage 
of training opportunities. 

Paraprofessionals should also be recruited in rural area communities. 
There are many people v^vho have the time to work in such positions, if the 
opportunities for part-time work v;ere available. For example, there are 
rural hoi>seholds where only one spouso is working — possibly because 
there are no jobs available in the community. !n addition, there are retired 
teachers who would like the chance to biarome active in the field again, 
and earn extra income. With sorr-e training, arid perhaps enrollment in con- 
tinuing education courses, [Wese personj-^. ccjid be provided with mean- 
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ingful job opportunities — and, at the same time, give special education 
teachers some needed release time. 

Conferees pointed out that it was time to "sell" special education in a 
more positive manner. This branch of the teaching profession has 
sometimes suffered from a "low prestige" image. It is time that this image 
was reversed. Special education teachers receive extensive training in a 
responsible, vitally important field — a field that is particularly important 
to the parents of handicapped children. Efforts should be furthered to in- 
volve these parents in the enlistment of people who will be greatly respon- 
sible for shaping the futures of their children. 

The merits of a special education career in the rural community should 
be presented to preservice personnel early — in their freshman and 
sophomore years. Teachers who have been motivated to choose special 
education careers in rural areas should be enlisted to share their thoughts 
and experiences with prospective teachers. 

Conferees pointed out the need for greater exposure of career oppor- 
tunities in rural areas. They suggested the formation of a national registry 
that would do more than merely list qualified applicants and available jobs. 
They envisioned a clearinghouse that would take a close look at the 
qualifications, needs and lifestyles of people seeking careers, and the 
cultural values, traditions and attitudes of the communities concerned. 
The registry's value would lie in its ability to match the right people with 
the right jobs. With the data now available on rural community needs, and 
the needs of special education teachers, it is quite likely that many of the 
current problems of recruitment and retention could be alleviated. 
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WORK GROUP RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR ACTION 

III. Capitalizing on Positive 

Rural Attributes and Attitudes 

Some attitudes prevalent in rural America are barriers to the provision of 
appropriate special education programs. However, there are a number of 
positive attitudes and attributes which can be capitalized on in efforts to 
implement Public Law 94-142. For example, the concept of ^'community 
spirit" may still be found in rural areas, where people sincerely care about 
one another and are usually willing to do whatever they can to help others 
who are In need. In addition, rural school districts typically lack the 
bureaucratic barriers to service often prevalent in urban schools. Con- 
ferees in this work group session dealt v/\ih steps that" could be taken to 
capitalize on these and other inherent rural resources, such as close ties 
between home and community, the interest of many residents in their 
schools and the responsiveness of political leaders to familiar citizens. 
Participants considered a broad range of possibilities and resources, in- 
cluding the public media, civic and religious groups, families and senior 
citizens. 

There is much to be said for life in a rural community. Many people feel 
that this segment of society offers an image of traditional American values 
that have, to a great extent, been lost in our urban areas. While there is 
clearly a great deal of truth in this picture, rural America is no "pastoral 
paradise." There are problems of poverty and illiteracy. There are rural 
areas where people receive low pay for long hours of work — or have no 
work at all. There are places where few medical or educational facilities are 
provided. 
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In soTie caoes. federal and state authorities have done much to alleviate 
these conditions. In others, problems have been shamefully ignored. 
Sometimes, provincial attitudes prevalent in the community itself have 
slowed down 0[ ?'.if!ed outside attempts to help. And. more than once, out- 
side efforts have failed because the agencies concerned have refused to 
understand the pride, cultural values and traditions of the rural community 
in question. 

Many of the so-called negative aspects of rural life becoire very positive 
qualities when viewed from the proper perspective. While t.iere is a certain 
amount of provincialism in nearly all small communities, th^t provin- 
cialism frequently acts as a safeguard against the erosion of traditions and 
values cherished by area residents. It is also an effective barrier against 
the intrusion of those values and lifestyles the community finds 
undesirable. 

The closed, protective nature of the rural community has distinct advan- 
tages for its citizens and for educational personnel working there. The 
teacher in a rural community is viewed as a person, instead of a number. 
And. as rural people traditionally take .care of their own. the teacher who 
gains acceptance in the community becomes a part of that caring. 

There are many obvious advantages to the rural lifestyle: a lower cost of 
living, a lower crime rate, a generally pollution-free environment, greater 
recreational opportunities, the chance to pursue outdoor hobbies, the op- 
portunity to study community heritages, a lack of urban pressures and the 
chance to learn alternate patterns of living. 

The teacher will also find professional advantages in the rural com- 
munity. Working in a small school enables the teacher to work more 
closely with his or her pupils — and the parents of those pupils. Teachers 
in small communities do have a higher degree of status and respect. The 
school is a very important institution in the rural community; people 
perceive their schools as belonging to them, not to some vague, ad- 
ministrative entity. Thus, they are concerned with what happens to their 
schools — and to their teachers. 

While It is not always easy to bring about change in the rural educational 
system, it is a great deal easier to identify and work with the people at a 
decision-making level. When changes are made, they generally take place 
on a more informal basis, without excess bureaucratic involvement. Many 
potential problems can be solved or avoided in rural communities before 
they reach the conflict or confrontation stage. 

The teacher's role is in many ways far less structured in the rural com- 
munity. Generally, a teacher personally knows the people to whom he is 
accountable, and this accountability is likely to take place on a less than 
formal basis. Teachers, administrators, school board members, parents 
and local leaders and decision-makers are alsj neighbors in the rural 
community. 
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Working with Parents and 
Children in the Rural Community 

In rural areas, there is a strong tendency to view children as individuals. 
People also see other people's children as extensions of their own family. 
Thus, there is generally a greater tolerance (or handicapped children in the 
rural community — a fact that has both positive and negative aspects. On 
the positive side, the handicapped child is recognized as a human being 
rather than a statistic. He is not merely a "mentally retarded child," he is 
"the Johnson's oldest boy who is mentally retarded." There are often more 
meaningful tasks available to handicapped children in rural areas — tasks 
that might be unavailable, or have little meaning, in an urban community. 
Even if there are no local employment opportunities, there are generally 
family-oriented jobs that need to be done — and are appreciated. 

Teachers in rural areas will usually experience a more comfortable 
teacher-student ratio — one that avoids the "assembly line" situation so 
often encountered in urban schools. This ratio is particularly important in 
teaching handicapped children, where individual problems demand per- 
sonal attention. 

On the other side of the coin, there is sometimes a tendency on the part 
of the rural community to place less emphasis on the importance of 
handicapping conditions and the need to provide services for handicapped 
individuals. "He's just another member of the family." "She's always been 
like that and she gets along fine." Acceptance and understanding do not 
always lead to enthusiastic support for services — or implementation of 
the principles of Public Law 94-142. One of the major tasks of the rural 
special education teacher — whether or not that task is outlined in his job 
description — is a continuous effort to educate the community to the fact 
that its handicapped children can lead fuller, richer lives through educa- 
tional intervention. 



Changing Public Opinion 

Earlier it was mentioned that it is usually easier to reach the decision- 
makers in a small community. That statement also applies to the media. It 
is most important to meet and get to know media personnel in rural com- 
munities — to invoive such persons in furthering the needs of handicapped 
children. Local newspaper editors or radio station personnel shoiMd be 
shown how better services will enhance the lifestyles of these children. 
The small size of the rural community gives advocates of the handicapped 
a head start in changing public opinion. It is much easier to make problems 
and needs visible to all segments of the community and to continually 
reinforce positive messages. 
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The media can be most helpful in a number of areas concerning im- 
plementation of Public Law 94-142. The fact that rural people know each 
other means that public information Items regarding such projects as 
"Child find" will very quickly reach a large portion of the copulation. 

Educators should use community facilities as gathering points for infor- 
mation sessions and special education-related activities. Using such 
facilities implies a compatibility with community values and needs. Such 
meetings offer the chance to gain the trust of the community, disseminate 
new data and informally poll the attitudes of local residents. It is also a 
good idea to involve other human service agencies 'in special 
education activities. Help and understanding from all quarters is useful in 
implementing services. Special education personnel will usually find that 
increased interagency cooperation is another positive aspect of the rural 
community. 

• A coalition of advocacy groups, with parent participation, is also easier 
to accomplish in small communities . . . 

• Teachers, other school personnel and parents should be encouraged 
to join community group activities such as sponsored athletic events. 
Social groups should be asked to sponsor Special Olympics teams, 
Scout troops and other activities geared to the needs of handicapped 
children . . . 

• Senior citizens can be encouraged to take part in working with handi- 
capped- students . . . 

• Local charitable groups should be invited to provide projects for special 
education classes . . . 

• A variety of strategies can be initiated to involve parents of handicapped 
children in an active role in theeducation of their offspring. For example, 
when these parents become school board members, educational per- 
sonnel generally have much less trouble implementing change and 
providing needed services . . . 

All of these strategies can serve to inform the public, change their 
opinio[is regarding special education ~ and reinforce those opinions in a 
positive manner. Educators should seek to create opportunities for 
parents, community leaders and school personnel to get together in 
activities that lead to better understanding. And, the accomplishments of 
such groups should be utilized lo build stronger, even more positive rela- 
tionships. 
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POST-CONFERENCE GOALS 

Participants at the Baltimore Conference felt that while significant pro- 
gress was being made in some areas of rural special education, there were 
a great many problems that demanded immediate attention. They sug- 
gested consideration of a national coalition specifically organized to por- 
tray a more positive image of special education in general, and special 
education in rural areas in particular. Participants in such a coalition 
should include organizations, groups and federal and state agencies con- 
cerned with the educational needs of handicapped children. 

Formation of a rural education network might be one method of gaining 
recognition on a national basis. The purpose of this network would be to 
encourage school administrators, boards of education and other policy- 
making bodies to recognize — and understand — the unique position of 
special education in the community. 

The Baltimore Conference laid the groundwork for focusing increased 
attention on handicapped children in rural areas. There are answers to the 
problems of special education in small communities. Many dedicated pro- 
fessionals, parents and citizen volunteers are bringing those answers to 
bear on a variety of issues. However, full implementation of the principles 
of Public Law 94-142 will not be realized without the total support of 
national, state and local decision-makers. One of the major tasks of con- 
cerned individuals and organizations is to convince those decision-makers 
— and the people they represent in the community — that handicapped 
children can lead richer, better lives through sound educational interven- 
tion. 
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